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REASON AND PASSION. 


Tue motives which influence the actions of the minds of hu- 
man beings, are doubtless as various as the external appearance 
of those who posses them. At all periods, and in all places per- 
haps, large masses of men have been actuated by the same es- 
sential principles; yet when the components of these masses 
come to be individually compared, a striking difference will be 
manifest between each and every one of them. It is not here 
proposed to enumerate these differences, nor to discuss the merits 
or motives of party policy; but to treat of two great divisions 
which regulate the rule of action in many a human mind—Rea- 
son and Passion. By these are meant, those principles which 
govern characters apparently either deficient in, or possessing to 
excess, human feelings; or whose subjects would be called, in 
common language, either cool, heartless, calculators—or rash, 
hot-headed, precipitous fellows. The former are governed by 
Reason—the latter by Passion. In the examination or com- 
parison of these subjects, the supposition that other unconnected 
and foreign influences, tendencies towards good and evil, and 
such like, are prevalent to aa equal extent in each, is taken for 
granted. Under this light, and the same circumstances, there-_ 
fore, we will estimate the comparative value of each; we will 
see which obtains the greatest share of worldly praise, and 
which attains the greater eminence. Let us suppose an exam- 
ple: We sce issuing from the same country, sprung from the 
same sire, nurtured by the same maternal breast,—two brothers, 
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so nearly alike as regards external appearance, that the eye can 
searco discriminate the one from the other. But how widely 
different are they in mind ; one is quick, sensitive, passionate— 
tho other is apparently slow, obdurate, cool. Both have enjoyed 
the same privileges, the same opportunities of education, the 
same moral culture ; yet to what different ends do they seem to 
apply their knowledge. Even in early childhood, the dissimili- 
tude of their dispositions is manifest; the one quickly attracts 
attention, makes great progress in his juvenile studies, is very 
affectionate and strong in his attachment, and though occasion- 
ally the incentive of broils, seems almost the domestic star. 
While the other moves on slowly and unnoticed, is apparently 
dull in his studies, and seems almost remiss in his fraternal and 
filial duties, never appers either to incommode or be incommoded ; 
and, in short, is little more to his family than a blank. 

The former is he who is governed by Passion, and he blindly 
serves it, until he has becomes its slave, until it has secured its 
galling chains about him, and left no chance of escape. Tho 
latter is the one subservient to Reason, he is gently ruled by it, 
until it resigns to his supremacy, and makes him master of itself 
—of Passion—and of all other qualities. But, since we have 
attempted it, let us follow these youths ; we have but seen them 
at the out-sct. Let us see their whole course—the one, from 
the zenith to the horizon; the other, from the horizon to the 
zenith. Years roll by; the slave of Passion perhaps has ob- 
tained an education with more honor thnn his brother, but with 
not one half the advantage. The polished cornice of the one 
is but the rough foundation of the other. Passion’s follower is 
fond of society, moves with gayety in its highest circles, is 
. crowned with every social honor, and is perpetually sought by 

the votaries of pleasnre. While on the contrary, he of Reason 
is seemingly averse to company, moves on almost in obscurity, ap- 
parently despises tho giddy pleasure of the world, and neither 
seeks nor is sought by its followers. 
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Hitherto we have beheld these different characters in prospe- 
rity only, but the scale must turn ; trial, severe trial, is coming 
on, and from it no one escapes; let us seo then, how they will 
staud it. This will prove their worth. “Extremity is tho trier 
of spirits. Common chances, common men can bear: when the 
sea is calm all boats alike show mastership in floating.” Tho 
tide of fortune ever flooding in the favor of Passion’s victim, 
turns now and ebbs. The brothers are summoned to the death- 
bed of their kind father, whom both love equally; but how dif- 
ferently do they show their attachment: one raves with grief, 
distresses himself and all others beyond all necessary limit, and 
agitates the dying man by his bitter sighs and sobs. The 
other’s heart feels as keenly, but his features aro not distorted ; 
he is as deeply affected by grief, yet his voice preserves its usual 
serenity ; his eye may be moistened, but it is not deluged with 
tears; in reality he mourns as much, but Reason has taught him 
to subjugate the expression of his passions, and to check every 
useless show of grief. His sorrow, though not as violent, 13 
deeper rooted. His brother's grief soon wears away, and save 
his symbols of mourning, nothing remains to testify to his loss ; 
while he exhibits more than a seeming show of gricf, and might 
with Hamlet say :— 





“T know not seems. 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of short breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected ‘havior of the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote metruly. These, indeed, seem, 
for they are actions which a man might play ; ; 
But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe.’ 


But the end of trial is not yet come. The Child of Passion, 
perhaps from his too generous disposition, or more probably 
from lack of careful prudence, has run through the estate to 


which he fell heir, and is now @ penniless bankrupt. He has 
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fluttered like a butterfly, amid the choicest pleasure of life, 
blindly obeying the dictates of Passion. His gay admirers have 
deserted him, and he is but spoken of as one who used to be a 
“ good fellow.” In such a state he is either driven by despair 
to some illegal deed, or sinhs uncared for into an unknown 
pauper’s grave. 

But the off-spring of Reason, ever remembering that the wheel 
of fortune is always in motion, and that the spoke that is upper- 
most will soon be down, has mixed trembling with his joy. By 
his frugality and care, he has increased his inheritance ten-fold ; 
his equanimity, wisdom and forethought have won him the re- 
spect and admiration of all, and his praiseworthy deeds have 
encircled his grey head with a halo of glory. 

Thus have we followed and compared the courses of him 
governed by Reason, and of him by Passion. We have seen 
one rise from obscurity to glory, the other sink from prosperity 
to shame ; and so it is with all. Passion ever allures its follow- 
ers to error, and at last secures them as her victims. Reason 
points out the path of truth, and finally surrenders up herself to 
serve those who have been her servants. The passionate soldier, 
who rushes madly into the fight, is not half as likely to meet 
with success, as the one who with Reason considers calmly the 
circumstances. Despise not, then, the cool calculator, as a cold- 
hearted, unfeeling wretch ; his heart feels as deeply as any one’s, 
though he may check the passionate expressions of it. But 
rather pity him, who is the dupe of his own passions. 

Let it not be said, there is sometimes no time for the deliber- 
ation of Reason ; that circumstances demand a quick, passionate, 
advance ; for recollect that “gain of power is loss of tima,”’ and 
conversely, loss of time is gain of power. 

The medium in all things is by far the best; so it is here; 
happy is he, who can blend these contraries into a peaceful 
union. Who has Reason to point out, and Passion to stir him 
to action. Who posses enough of the former to elevate him, 
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and of the latter to preserve him from the taunts of a fickle 
world. ‘Tis to such a one, that the bright star of success will 
ever display its brilliancy, lighting up his course to conquest 
after conquest. “Tis “a man of such a temperament.shall get 
the start of the majestic world, and bear the palm alone.’”-—[ Ep. 








“ LIGHT,—LIGHT,—MORE LIGHT STILL!” 


To THE traveler who pursues with weary foot, a dark, danger- 
ous and uncertain path-way, everywhere beset with deep ravines, 
steep presipices, and entangled thickets—-Light is the most de- 
sirable of all objects. That he who at midnight, in dread and 
doubt, wanders upon such a perilous path, may see how to avoid 
the precipice and ravine, and where to place his foot in safety 
Light must be the summit of his desires. With it, he boldly and 
fearlessly moves on; without it, he can make no progress—he 
is either compelled to stand still, or he blindly stumbles over a 
precipice. So it is with man, in the path-way of life—he needs 
Light—Moral, Mental, Physical. Be it the ocean or the forest 
in which he travels, he must have light; light, to shun the 
avalanche of evil, or the precipice of injustice, the shoals of 
error, or the barren rock of dispair. 

Let us see, then, at least some of the great sources of this 
light so necessary. Let us examine whether it has been pro- 
fusely shed upon us, or designedly withheld ; and if there is not 
still room for more. 

The first grand source of true light was ruised in Judea. It 
was shed by Omnipotence from the Hills of Cavalry. Its fol- 
lowers have never been deceived, never discontented ; but have 
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stood firmly, shielding and shielded by it. And have raised for 
it a monument which shall stand unshaken through all Eternity, 
every stone of which is firmly cemented by the blood of its Holy 
Martyrs. When men were stumbling most blindly amid the 
dangerous errors of a superstitious idolatry, the dawn of the 
Christian era, shed a pure and healthful glow upon them; and 
despite the efforts of a rebellious world; to quench it, it has 
grown to be, as it were, the Sun of a solar system, by which all 
minor luminaries are governed, and from which they derive all 
brilliancy. Though they appear to shine in its absence, it is 
only our own darkness that enables us to see them. ‘Take that 
Sun away, and all its depent planets, though their matter may 
still be there, will become dim, dark, dead; and rush in the 
wildest confusion to their own destruction. Thus intimately are 
all the brilliant truths of science connected with Christianity. 
In union with it, ,hey move on in peaceful harmony, and each 
serves rather to increase than diminish the lustre of its neighbor. 
Without it, they all fall into obscurity, or are utterly lost. But 
let us here try to catch a passing glimpse of some of these 
bright, though inferior orbs. Some have risen and moved on 
with the miajestic brilliancy of planets, shedding their beneficial 
beams through ages. While others whose existence has been 
short, have more resembled the electric flash of a tempest, whose 
glare, though brief was vivid, and followed by thunders of ap- 
plause. A Shakspeare held aloft and waved in triumph the 
blazing torch of literature, and though nearly three centuries 
have rolled away, the glare of its rays still continue undiminished. 
Other poets and dramatists have attempted to rival and share 
the brilliancy of his genius, but have failed ; for it was reserved 
for Shakspeare, whose gigantic mind conceived the glowing 
theme, and held the mirror up to nature. A Newton grasped 
the feeble thread, that held the Philosophie Star, and twined it 
round with Nature’s great universal law. And the splendor of 


the theory, which his mighty mind advanced, has been, and for 
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ages shall be augmented by many a sparkling satelite. A 
Napoleon, with a soul ignited by the fiery rays of Mars, for o 
while struck down all who dared oppose him. The glare of his 
war-like spirit flashed across Europe with a vividness that mado 
its nations tremble. But the Star of Napoleon’s glory shines 
with a cold and cheerless light, many a dark spot defaces its 
brilliancy ; and it serves rather as a light to warn the mariner 
on life’s ocean, of the dangerous rock of an unworthy ambition, 
than as a guide to a safe and peaceful harbor. 

These, and such as these, are the lights held up to direct and 
cheer, or warn us in this voyage of life. Some burn with un- 
' ceasing vigor, and lend their truthful rays that we may see and 
follow. While the bacon blaze of others comes streaming o’er 
the wave, to warn us of the errors into which they have fallen. 
Mariner, steer thy barque by these! Keep constantly under the 
light of that great Christian centro; and hundreds of bright 
planets will shed their pure beams to keep you right. Beware 
of the ignis fatuus, with which the Enemy of Truth will ever 
endeavor to deceive you; and you need fear no evil. Whena 
bright thought flashes across a poet’s mind, he writes it down 
that others may see and be benefited. When the Philosopher 
has discovered a sparkling gem of truth, he gives it a rich set- 
ting, and places it among that constellation of jewels which 
thousands have been employed in accumulating. Amid such 
thoughts and under such constellations we now dwell. Yet, are 
we satiate? Have we enough? Is there no room for more? Go 
beneath the pure arch of the furmament at midnight! Gaze 
upon the star-mantled canopy of Heaven! And, countless 
though its orbs may seem, you will still see many a blank space 
between them. Despair not, then! ye who would shine! there is 
yet still room. Each one of you is furnished with the lamp 
necessary—mind: trim and prepare it well, then, while time is 
left you. Your own actions must serve as a reflecting plate : 
polish, then, that plate until it shall throw back the image of the 
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Creator. Shine! Duty demands it! Humanity demands it! 
The age in which you live, demads it! For despite the brillian- 
cy which it now enjoys, the cry of the Nineteenth Century goes 
up to Heaven—“ Light, Light,—More light, still !” 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Tue Chinese are the most singular people in the world. Con- 
stituting, as they do, about one third of the human race, they 
have, for centuries, obeyed implicitly the mandate of a tyrant. 
They now live under the same laws and the same government 
which existed shortly after the invasion of the Tartars. Then, 
as many historians tell us, they were better acquainted with the 
arts and sciences, than are many of the Western Nations at the 
present day. But not a whit have they advanced in either. 
Generations after generations have passed away, all following 
in the foot-steps of their predecessors. Change, they look upon 
as vandalism—progress seems incompatible with their inflexible 
natures. As a consequence, they are an isolated people ; cut 
off from anny degree of intimacy with foreigners by their na- 
tional prejudices, they are comparatively destitute of trade and 
commerce. They live entircly amongst themselves; and from 
their imagined superiority, look down with sovereign contempt 
upon all but their fellow-countrymen. Such are the Chinese. 
But will they always remain in this condition? This is a ques- 
tion of more importance than would seem at first sight to be 
the case. It is a question, whose answer may yet tell with 
powerful influence upon the world. Although laying no claims 
to prophecy, we would return a negative answer to the above 
question. . 
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Judging from the “signs of the times,” we think China has 
already taken steps which, at no very distant period, will enable 
her to assume her proper position amongst civilized nations. 
Although most of her concessions to foreigners were compulsory, 
and for the interests of strangers, they have proved doubly 
beneficial to herself. They have furnished her the card of ad- 
mittance into the society of other nations. They have brought 
her in contact with other manners and other customs than her 
own. They have exhibited to her view, systems of government 
enc modes of civilization altogether different from those she be- 
fore thought perfect. They have shown her the influence of 
commerce upon the Nations of the West; and convinced her 
that, pursuing the same course, like benefits will accrue to her- 
self. But most of all, they have been the means of carrying 
the gospel to her benighted people—of dissiminating that seed, 
which will spring up unto eternal life. These influences could 
not be otherwise than beneficial. Their effects arc already seen 
and felt. China is fast yielding téthe influence of commerce. 
Her social system also, is undergoing an entire change. Chris- 
tianity is working its way among her hills and valleys; and 
wherever its standard has been planted, there has its ameliorat- 
ing influences been felt. And the present revolution, whether 
successful or not, will contribute to the casting it broadcast over 
the land. These causes alone will result in the enlightment of 
China. These alone, if unimpeded, will, in the course of years, 
raise her from obscurity, and assign her a position corresponding 
to her magnitude. But further: in the old world the field of 
politics and conflict is fast shifting eastward. The Crimea is 
now the point, whither converge the hopes and fears of Europe. 
It is the centre of political attraction. But the transactions 
there do not affect Europe alone. The thunder of the Crimean 
cannon has reverbrated along the shores of Asia. The trumpet 
of war has been sounded within her limits, and is constantly 
cee with more intense loudness. China, it is true, hag 
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not yet taken part jn the conflict. But will she remain as here- 
tofore, like a solitary isle in the sea, while all around is the 
scene of change and contention? In all probability, not. 
Brought by this war, nearer to the centre of civilization, the 
cause already to work in her internal system, will receive an ad- 
ditional impulse. Progress will meet with fewer impediments ; 
and that period will be hastened, when China may take her 
place amongst the nations of the carth. C. 








A SIMPLE STORY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


The Autumn leaves were dancing round, 
The chill air whistling loud, 
When, ‘neath the cypress’ ghostly shade, 
And where the willow weeps the dead, 
Without the dead man’s shroud 
A dead ~—are the ground. 


Damp earth hung heavy from his bones, 
And worms crawled from his eyes,— 
But when the moon unveiled her light, 
The dead man’s gumless teeth shone bright,— 
And on the night air rise 
His harsh, sepulchral groans. 


As slow he lifts his fleshless hand, 
The tombstones bow their heads ; 
A rumbling moan comes from the graves, 
And shrieking voices cry,—“ We're slaves, 
Bound in our wormy beds, 
To death’s malicious band !” 


Then wide extends a silent dread, 
The leaves their revels cease, 

The morn withdraws her silent face, 

And clouds give o'er their mimic chase ;— 
All nature droops to peace— 

The peace that crowns the dead. 















Aaron Burr. 




























In solemn tones the dead man spake, 
These words of import dire: 
“T rest not calmly in my grave, 
Because on earth I did out-brave 
My own true-love’s desires ; 
Now conscience makes me quake. 


“ Her album came: I passed it by, 
Nor told the love I felt; 

I gave her not one friendly line, 

Nor called her even ‘dearest mine ;’ 
I was too cold to melt 

4 Beneath her sunny eye. 


“ But now I rest not neath the sod, 
For conscience knaws and stings ! 
Write, if you wish to sleep in peace; 
Write, even if you steal your piece ; 
Write anything that brings 
Your love’s approving nod.” 





AARON BURR. 


In that body of illustrious men, whose names have been ren- 
dered immortal in the annals which record the strugg’e for 
Freedom and the contest for Independence—which have been 
apotheosized in the Pantheon of our National History, and 
“embroidered on the robe of our Country’s genius,”—the name 
of Aaron Burr stands so pre-eminent, that it will ever remain a 
fruitful theme for the pen and genius of the future historians of 
America, and a subject of contemplation for the generations of 
futurity. Pre-eminent in genius and intellect—pre-eminent in 
the grapdeur of his aims, and the scope of his ambition—pre- 
eminent in forensic skill, in the victories of the Forum, in the 
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triumphs of legislation, in political success, and political damna- 
tion, the story of his life, his eventful and erratic career, irom his 
earliest youth to manhood’s prime, through ali its wild and 
romantic scenes—through prosperity and disaster, success ahd 
defeat, glory and shame, exaltation and dethronement, to his 
ripe old age of four score years, will ever be a subject for spec- 
ulation and contrariety of opinion, till the history of the Repub- 
lic of the West is lost amid the “ruins of Empire,” or lives but 
as a dim historic legend of a’past, but an immortal age. Although 
political malice and prejudiced historians have thrown around 
his name the stigma of treason to his country—to that country 
which he served in the vigor of his youth, in the struggle for 
Independence, and in maturer years, in the construction of the 
Confederacy, in the halls of legislation, in the Senate chamber, 
and as its Vice President—although the magic eloquence of a 
Wirt, inspired by partisan zeal and personal hostility, has led 
many of the past and the present generation, to believe that he 
was an unprincipled and ambitious man—that he had no God 
but ambition—no Creed but success; yet the time will come, 
when his name shall arise from the weight of calumny which 
has been heaped upon it—when his fame shall emerge from the 
clouds which obscure its lustre, and shall stand forth as clear, 
as bright, as pure, as the noblest and most honored names, which 
adorn the pages of our history, which records the deeds of the 
Heroic age: and the impartial and unprejudiced historian shall 
tear aside the veil of prejudice, and with the pen of Truth, re- 
cord the story of his life; shall do justice to his character, the 
purity of his ambition, the patriotism of his motives, and the 
grandeur of his genjus. Time is the only true historian. 
separated from the prejudices of the present—the bickereings 
and contentions of the present generation—the jealousies of the 
competitors for political distinctions and honors, and the high 
places of the earth, she can with the impartial pen of Truth, in 
the future generation, speak of ‘the realities of the past. There- 
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Sore her'decréed ax wise} snd‘Jier dedieionsare just. Time will 
not permit us to attempt to give more a succinct sketch of 
the pubiic dife of Aaron Burr, and a partial jdification from that 
¢rime—tie Lighest in the decalogue of natibi§—with which he 
was charged. We discover in Aaron Burr, from | is early boyhood, 
that indomitable perseverance, heroiam and bravery—not the 
blustering assumption of the braggadocio, but the cool, quiet 
heroism which shows and’ proves itself when the moment for 
action arrives—that brilliant genius, profundity of t thought, 
and inherent superiority, which marked his entire life from 
youth to venerable age, through all the changeful scenés of his 
stormy public career. He has béen charged with treason to his 
country. But when our grandsifes Aesisted the encroachments 
and protested against the ihfringements of their rights by the 
British Parliament, and rejeéted the crown of the Georges— 
when the re tives of the’ people, in council assembled, de- 
clared that hengeforth “they were free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent states,"——when the clouds of war hovered over the land 
—when our country called on her sons from the forests of Maine 
to the Savannahs of Georgia, to ariso—when the first act in the 
drama of the Revolution had opened, and the news came that 
the first gun had heen fired, the first blood had been shed, the 
first martyr had fallen—then, while hundreds and thousands 
were hesitating through fear and selfishness, the “traitor” 
Burr left the golitudes of a literary life, slung his carbine over 
his shoulders, and went forth—not with a commission in his 
pocket, not adorned with the epaulets, but as a private volunteer 
—to meet his brothers in arms, where the “spirit of liberty ” 
was abroad, to “stand in the deadly breach for his country’s 
good,” and to meet death in the face, whether it came with 
sickness, pestilence or famine, or in the manner heroes love to 
die. He went forth, not by persuasion—not by coercion. He 
went forth, not as a leader at the head of battalions, but un- 
known and 8 stranger to all—the last of the house of Burr— 
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with no father’s benediction, no mother’s tearful blessing, no 
sister’s loving embrace. He went forth with no hope or aspira- 
tion of glory and that honors would be showered upon him ; but 
spontaneously, inspired by patriotic love, burning to revenge the 
martyrs of freedom, who had fallen on the plains of Lexington 
and the heights of Bunker Hill, determined to sweep the last 
Anglo-Saxon invader from the shores of his country. Through- 
out the wor, whether amid famine, hungar and sickness—heat 
and cold—ice and snow—whether as a pioneer and leader 
in the march through the great wilderness of Maine, when 
hundreds fell by the way-side, exhausted, bleeding and dying— 
whether before the rocky cliffs of Quebec, as a leader urging on 
his comrades amid the trumpet’s blast, the roar of the cannon, 
the peal of the musketry, the shrieks of the dying, the groans 
of the wounded, and when “death fell in showers,” he ever 
showed the same brave, heroic and imperturbable spirit inspired 
by love for his native land, and patriotic aspiration. This was 
the “‘traitor’’ Burr. And when the last invaders had left his 
country, and the heroes, sages and great men of the land had 
met together, and framed the Constitution, and leagued the 
states together with bonds of love and unity—bonds which are 
stronger than “ hooks of steel and joints of iron,” and ribs of 
brass, then he, casting aside the honors of his heroic profession, 
entered and became a disputant in the Temple of Justice, anda 
champion in forensic contest, where he remained, until his 
adopted State sent him to her legislative halls; from thence to 
take a seat among the wise men of the land in the “ Councils of 
the Nation.”” There he remained, the master-mind of that 
august body, until a grateful people honored him with the second 
office in their gift. Here the star of Aaron Burr, which had so 
long held its brilliant place in the political heavens, dimming all 
other constellations by its scintillations and brilliancy, began to 
dim and fade. Alexander Hamilton, whom, notwithstanding 
his aristocratical and monarchial partialities, we reverence as one 
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of our greatest statesmen—whom we admire as one of the pro- 
foundest jurists, and whose memory we love as one of the purest 
patriots, fell by the hand of Aaron Burr, a victim to that cus- 
tom—that test of bravery—which society then recognized. 
Hamilton had for years pursued a course of public and private 
hostility, slander and falsehood towards Burr; and when re- 
quested to retract, would not, but preferred to meet his enemy 
in hostile combat. The persecuter and slanderer fell. Immedi- 
ately the political enemies of Aaron Burr, throughout the Union, 
opened the via's of their wrath upon the object of their hatred, 
and branded him as 2 “murderer.” The slanderers, the perse- 
cuters, and the slandered are now no more. But the fruits of 
their labors remain, and tarnish the name and fame of Aaron 
Burr. Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of Liberty—the immortal 
Author of the “ Declaration of Independence ’—our political 
Bible—the Catechism of the oppressed children of the earth, 
learning to be free—that Instrument of Freedom —that 
Creed of Liberty, which will live as long as freedom 
exists on earth, and there is one living apostle or preacher 
to proclaim its simple but sublime truths; and there is one na- 
tion, tribe or people to be redeemed—whose name we adore as 
one of our earthly demi-gods—may we not say, deities ?—-whose 
“cenotaph is erected” in the heart of every son or child of 
liberty ; and to whose sepulchre amid the “‘shades of Monticello,” 
the pilgrims from all the climes of the earth, from every conti- 
nent and “isle of the sea,” will come, in the future ages of the 
world, as the disciples of the Prophet journey up unto Mecca, 
the Holy City, to bow down in humble and solemn adoration, 
and feel that they are on consecrated ground, was not perfect 
in all that constitutes a man, as was evinced by his dishonorable 
course towards Aaron Burr. He never concealed his animosity 
and hostility. The deepest stain which rests upon the character 
of Burr was the charge—only a charge, never a reality—of 
“treason.” He was charged with having designed to divide the 
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Southern and Western from the Northern and Hastern States ; 
and, having conquered Mexico, to construct a Southern Confed- 
eracy. What a farce that trial must seem to us, if we could 
divest it of its solemnity and impressiveness, when we consider 
the foundation ypon which it was based. The mere supposition 
that one citizen designed to conoxer Mexico and dissolve the 
Union, was sufficient to excite the nation—by the efforts of the 
political enemies of Aaron Burr—to a higher state of excite- 
ment, than it kas ever since reeched. Why, im our day and 
generation it is a subject of daily prophecy, and not only avowal 
but endeavor. Although Thomas Jefferson descended from his 
high and gugust position, and lowered the dignity of his exalted 
station, to use his influence to manufacture evidence in favor -of 
the prosecution—although the immense patronage of the execu- 
tive power was used against the defendant—although witn:ases 
were bribed and perjured themselves—although one of ihe 
purest and most learned judges, that the ermine has cver enfold- 
ed sat on the seat of judgment, and a brilliant array of talent, 
including the eloquent and ornate Wirt, were engaged on the 
side of the prosecution, yet Aaron Burr received not only an 
acquital—but a triumphal acquital. Nevertheless, there are 
many who having heard the stereotyped charges against the 
memory of Burr, of his having been such a “ bold, ambitious 
and unprincipled man,” without investigating their truth or fal- 
sity, join in the universal voice of condemnation, and the pre- 
sumed guilt. Is it not a doctrine of law that he who is adjudged 
innocent, is innocent? Does his life, from his youth in these 
‘Academic halls, in the Revolutionary struggle, in the legislative 
assembly of his adopted state, in the Senate House as its pre- 
siding officer, prove him to have been such an incarnate fiend, 
such an unprincipled man, such a traitor to his country? No! 
his life proves the contrary. It proves that he was a brave, 
heroic man—a patriot in the truest and noblest sense of the 
word—that he loved his country, and that he never even designed 
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to dissolve its Unity, for on his death-bed he protested with dy- 
ing truthfulness, as he was about to appear before the Judgment 
Seat, his innocence; and denied the foul charges of treason 
and “traitorism.” The “lamp of his life’ went out ata ripe old 
age, having reached a score more years than the Psalmist has 
assigned to man; but not until he had seen that country, which 
he had served while in its process of germination—when in the 
“Cradle of Empire ’—increasing from thirteen States to more 
than double-fold—extending its territory to the Sabine on the 
West, through the everglades of Florida on the South, to Lake 
Superior on the North, and carrying in the Westward “march of 
civilization,” the arts and sciences and products of Freedom, 
and with the indomitable perseverance of Anglo-Americanism 
felling the forest and making the “ wilderness to blossom as the 
rose”’—the white winged representatives of our commerce 
traversing every sea, bearing the flag of a new and already de- 
veloped Nationality—the pride of the Armada of Albion once 
more humbled by the infant and invincible Navy of the West, 
and flying back like frightened pigeons—with tattered Sails, torn 
shrouds and battered keels—to seek shelter and protection under 
the guns of their country’s ports—everywhere on every conti- 
nent, on every sea, and by every nation, the flag of his country 
respected and honored—aye, adored, as a type of freedom, 
and a prophecy of future universal sovereignty—his country, 
an asylum for the oppressed, the friendless and the stranger from 
Fatherland, protecting them as her foster-children, nourishing 
them when infants, educating them in the science of freedom, 
and sending them forth as apostles and silent workers, in the 
cause of Republicanism, and to proclaim the truths of universal 
Brotherhood—Prosperity diffusing from her “Golden horns” 
her riches and rewards, and the people throughout the nation’s 
wide domains sending forth pens of thanksgiving unto the Al- 
mighty’s throne. Let us not then be found with the ignorant 
mass, joining in the stereotyped voice of condemnation. Let us 
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remember that the same Alma Mater which nourished Aaron 
Burr, also cherishes us. Within sight of these Academic 
halls, the last of the mortality of Aaron Burr, which has now 
returned unto its native dust, lies. The friendly hand of one 
who knew him well has placed an humble sign to point out the 
spot, where the last of the warrior, scholar, patriot and states- 
man, lies. He needs no monument of sculptured marble nor 
moulded bronze, for his name is immortal, and his deeds will 
live in the Pantheon of History. There are no flowers decking 
his grave—those that have been planted there, have long sinee 
faded. The laurels of his immortality are the pages of history, 
which will record his name and achievements. Let us when we 
go forth in the world having for the last time trodden the same 
halls, which echoed with the footsteps of Aaron Burr, a century 
ago, never be found joining with the calumniating voice ; but 
ever arraign ourselves in defence of “ Nassau’s mightiest son.’’ 
—her greatest departed—champions on the side of Justice, 
Equity and Truth. And if the World does not, in our day, ac- 
cord its meed of justice, and tribute of praise to the memory 
of our brother, let u3-still proclaim it at all times, and in all 
places, that we “ would not exchange our dead brother for any 
living one in Christendom.” VINDEX. 





YOUNG AMERICA. 


Wuen Christian Columbus first set his two delectable feet upon 
this country, and planted his flag—the American flag—upon the 
shores of Nova-Scotia—when he, like a noble warrior, took off 
his hat, and proposed three cheers for Young America, which 
were most heartily and enthusiastically given by the bold pio- 
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neers of freedom, who accompanied him on his mission of 
Liberty. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers, those most pious and patriotic 
men, who were baaished from their native land, Africa, for 
worshipping slaves and selling idols, who came out here, drove 
out the Dutch, and the Savage, and ferocious Indians, and 
settled California, the great Crescent State of the Republic, 
which, in the beautiful and sublime language of Martin Luther, 
is “vast as Eternity itself and as capacious as Noah’s Ark.” 

When William Penn, that great advocate of Woman’s Rights, 
Free Trade and the Tariff, the bosom friend of Sir Horace 
Greeley, whom he narsed upon a bed of sickness, contracted, as 
the doctors who attended him supposed, in a hunting excursion 
on the banks of the Orinoco. The great leader of the Know- 
Nothing Party, then in its infancy, but like the Young Hercules 
in his cradle, was fully able to compete with the combined forces 
of the Federal and the States’ Rights Parties, led on by An- 
drew Jackson and Julias Nepos on the one hand, and by Stephen 
A. Douglas and Napoleon Buonaparte on the other. The man 
who after being hunted by Abolitionists, Indians and bull-dogs, 
calmly, and like a Christian Patriot, sat himself down on a 
fence and pondered over his fate. While in these imaginations 
and meditations, his fancy took flight into the skies, his imagi- 
nation was fixed, a thought struck him, he immediately jumped 
down from the fence, cried ‘‘ Come on Boys,” and settled that 
inglorious and infamous State which bears his own immortal 
name, that is, the State of Intoxication. As we contemplate 
the actions and daring deeds of this great man, we are led to 
exclaim, with the immortal Byron— 


“ Noble his object, glorious his aim— 
He comes to Intoxication, and he writes his name.” 


Yes, most beloved and patriotic readers, when these most 
magnanimously important events took place, the progress of 
Yonng America commenced. Fast times had come. Farewell 
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then, to Old Fogics and Grand-Mothers. Farewell to theo, 
George Washington of Princetonian memory, they gry hairs are 
disregarded, and thy sage counsels are as “chaff before the 
wind,”’ Old men and old women save your breath, and don’t 
talk to small girls and boys; it aint any use ; they wont listen 
to you. The Young American Eagle has risen from the burning 
lava of Mount Etna, and ascending into Ethereal space, with a 
flag in one claw, and lightning in the other, has proclaimed the 
downfall of Old Fogyism, and the ascendency of Young 
America. 

Now, to you, most beloved and much respected fellow-students, 
Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores, and last but not least, most potent, 
dignified and reverend Freshmen, we wish to address a few 
words. Some of you have reached that highly desirable emi- 
nence, manhood; while all of you will do so shortly, if you 
don’t in the mean time “Kick the Bucket.” Shakespeare, 
Byron, Lord Nelson, or some other great Poet, has said, that 
man was a pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear, now you young 
chaps who are like this pendulum, just between the boy and the 
man, listen! we beseech you, to a few eloquent words. Look 
up with fixed attention to your elders and superiors. You are 
at a critical, yea, very critical period of your existence. You are 
about to launch your bark into the big and voluptuous ocean of 
time. Beware of snags, and that greatest of all snags, Young 
America. 

Don’t keep company with it, avoid it as the viper, and tread 
upon it with your boot-heel as you would that most dangerous 
quadruped. Moses, the great leader of the Israclites, when 
speaking to the American Indians from the window of the Ark, 
exclaimed, in his deep and sonorous voice,—‘ When I was a 
child, I spoke as a child, and now I have grown up to be a man, 
I have put away childish things ’—bear, these words in mind. 
Impress them with the best indelible ink upon the tablet of your 
memory, and you will never go wrong. Don’t talk to small 
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girls, don’t join Young American Fishing Clubs, and don’t, for 
Heaven's sake, raise moustachios. ‘‘ O mystax quod malum thou 
art.”” All you who have standing collars, turn ’em down. Don’t 
wear Shanghae coats, and regularly attend morning prayers. 

Hine est vera via ad veram filicitatem. The times are dan- 
gerous. The Young Americans have taken poor old Sebastopol 
from the hands of the old Fogy, valiant Russians. Young 
America, in the words of the wise Solomon, walk abroad in the 
land, like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour, with a 
club in one hand and a carving knife in the other, exclaiming at 
the top of his voice,—‘ Here I come, look out for yourself and 
family.” 

Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores, Freshmen, beware! Keepa 
stiff upper lip. Button up your coats, look before you and 
don’t stumble ; and be ready when the summons come, to march 
to the rescue of your country and to put down Young America. 


O tempora ! O mores ! 
Ubi cum omnibus! Sine que non! 





LIVING FOR A PURPOSE. 


Ir the mighty minds which have swayed the world in past 
ages could, for a moment, be resuscitated and spread open to our 
view, with all their plans and plots, what a world of thoughts— 
what a vast field for theory and admiration would there be pre- 
sented—-rivalling the wildest flights of romance in grandeur and 
originality—surpassiug them in sternness and reality! Classify 
them as you might, turn them as you would, everywhere would 
be observed, pre-eminent—peering forth from all—some grand 
ruling power; to which, like the needle to the pole, the minor 
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passions and actions all point, as to their grand original source 
—their head—and from which they allradiate. This “motor” 
is, of course, limited and modified by the different influences 
which are brought to bear in the formation of one’s character 
—by the times and circumstances in which he lived, and by his 
natural disposition. But, no matter in what form it may be 
cloaked—no matter at what particular point it may be brought 
to light—it will be found essentially the same ; whether dis- 
covered in a Guy Fawkes endeavoring to destroy a Parliament 
in England, or in a Cicero addressing a Senate of the most 
learned and polished men of the then world. 

It is a spirit which men call Ambition, the last—and next to 
reason, the best—the neblest of Jehovah's gift to man—which 
tempts and enables him to spurn the common herd—to leave the 
earth—to walk the air or heavens—commune with spirits, and 
feel himself—though fallen—still a God. 

Co-existing, and inseperably connected, with this, is “ Single- 
ness of Purpose ;’ forming a desire for eminence in one particu- 
lar thing—which, when aided by persevering industry, never 
fails of success—acquiring that fame which is its only gratifica- 
tion. The “Chronicles of the Past,” perhaps, afford no two 
more brilliant proofs than Demosthenes and Alexander the 
Great. The former, by uniting the two necessary qualifications, 
attained that degree of excellence in eloquence which ac- 
knowledges no equal; and caused the grandest living monarch 
to feel the invalidity of his crown, and utter worthlessness of 
his throne, when possessing such an enemy as the Athenian 
Orator. He lived—toiled—and died—the devotee of ambition 
—and the first practical proof of the success of “Living for a 
Purpose.”” The latter, by pursuing his natural disposition—a 
devotee at the same shrine as the former—accomplished deeds 
but heretofore only recognized in the heated imagination of 
some ‘fancy dreamer’’—raised his nation to be the first—su- 


preme—conquered the world—and died, another proof of our 
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assertion. And so on, through the whole history of the Past, 
we might continue citing example on example; as. ‘orb on orb 
evolving from the web of time” discloses some new characteris- 
tic, some new feature, of this mighty passion—yet all conjoining 
to secure us in our position, that ‘Living for a Purpose” is the 
only key to fame and success. 

But, though teeming with lessons of the greatest practical 
importance and utility to us, ‘“‘ Let the dead Past bury its dead ;” 
and turn we to the “living Present.” What greater proofs of 
the success, what nobler examples, of ambition united with 
“‘singleness of purpose,” backed by untiring energy, can be 
conceived than our own grand “ Trio of departed Statesmen ?” 
They did “make their lives sublime; and, departing, left be- 
hind them” prints that can never be effaced as long as an 
American heart beats on this wide earth, or infant lips are 
taught to murmur, “Clay—Calhoun—Webster.” It is said 
that “in five years, Washington and Hamilton bereaved Ameri- 
ca!” “In five years,” these three bereaved the world! Their 
requiem was sung by millions, whose hearts, keeping melancholy 
time to the dirge, ached for the loss which can never be replaced. 
They were what the world calls “ Great ’’—they were terrible in 
their grandeur and majesty. Their death was like the extinction 
of great men, and, as such, was generally received through the 
nation. False, though natural emotion! The country abounds 
in great men; and, although, like the slumbering fires of a vol- 
cano, they may lie dormant in its bosom, waiting for time and 
occasion to summon them up; at their bidding they will burst 
forth, none the less efficient for having lain dormant, not the less 
able from so much inaction; when, routing confusion, and re- 
establishing that order from seeming Chaos, which the meaner 
minds could not—they will stand forth glaring proofs of that 
grand principle, that “ Living for a Purpose” is the only manly 
life. 

Nor are these sentiments the mere ebullitions of gay hope and 
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fancy; but stern—solid facts. They are what we have learned 
from the Past—they are what we see in our own time—they are 
what we have to expect hereafter. “There is a path for every 
one in life, if he will but seck it.” Let us, then, endeavor to 
discover our calling; and, having found it, let us labor in it 
earnestly, zealously, well knowing that if we put our whole trust 


in “God and our Rights.” He-will “prosper the cause.” 
A., JR. 





THE MUSIC OF THE SEASONS. 


What music fills the evening air, 
From summer skies when day retires ? 

Wander some fairy spirits there, 
Who strike their little emerald lyres ? 

Well might the passing shepherd tell, ' 
So clear the trembling notes arose, 

That seraphs woke the corded shell, 
To lull the zephyrs to repose. 


In closing Autumn’s pensive hour, 
The spirit of the fading year 
Still sadly haunts her golden bower, 
And murmurs through her valleys drear. 
And there it seemed, as rose the strain, 
As though some stainless soul had fled, 
While viewless seraphs thrilled again 
The plaintive “ music of the dead.” 





Lo! Winter, cold and cheerless, strides 
In darkness o’er the midnight heath ; 
High on the gath’ring storm he rides, 
The cloud-robed Minister of Death ! 
Loud on the lyre his breezes roll, 
And loud the echoing chords reply, 
Breathe in chill pauses on the soul, 
And soft, in distant murmurs die. 
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Hark !—thro’ the crystal gates of morn, 
What strain winds gently on the gale, 

And pours, on softest echo borne, 
A milder beauty o’er the vale! 

That note hath charmed the shepherd's ear, 
And as the full toned numbers ring 

He stays awhile his flocks, to hear 
The cheerful melody of Spring. 


And can you roam in darkness here, 
And list that music so divine, 
Nor sigh for Heaven's Eternal Year, 
Nor wish its endless spring were thine ? 
No!—for they tell of brighter days, 
Those deep, celestial notes of love ; 
Notes which unearthly organs play 
In ceaseless harmony ;—above. H. 








THE MYSTERIES OF THE BIBLE. 


One of the oldest and most strenuously urged of the objec- 
tions of infidel writers against the authenticity of the Bible is, 
that it abounds in mysteries. They argue:—In making a com- 
munication to men, God must hive had some benevolent purpose 
toward them. This purpose could not be effected by any revela- 
tion to man which would be unintelligible to him. Therefore 
had God made his will known to his creatures, it would have 
been in language and form perfectly comprehensible to the human 
understanding. 

We admit the conclusion, but deny that it follows therefrom 
that the Bible, as pre-eminently the Book of Mysteries, is dis- 
possessed of its claim to be the Word of God. The Bible, as 
far as is necessary for the end for which it declares it was given, 
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is easy to be understood. “ The way-faring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein.” But why should it contain mysteries at 
all? Clearly to stamp upon it the very mark which the infidel, 
in his objection, strives to efface the mark of its Divinity. In 
the workings of God in Nature, there are deep ard inexplicable 
mysteries. Whether we enter upon the study of Natural Phil- 
osophy or of Metaphysics, the first conclusion that is inevitably 
forced upon us is, that there are limits to the human understand- 
ing, and that we must bow down in humble faith before deep 
and sublime mysteries, or tarry forever upon the threshold of 
the temple of science. The philosopher who believes only what 
he can comprehend, will find the limits of his knowledge exceed- 
ingly narrow, and absolutely impassable. He encloses himself 
within a sphere whose horizon and great circles are so circum- 
scribed as to shut out from his mental range the whole universe 
beside. Nor does the philosopher when he has discovered 
phenomena, how mysterious soever they may be, refuse to admit 
them, and search out the law that governs them, because, for- 
sooth, he sees not why there should be mysteries in Nature, 
when Nature was evidently made for some benevolent purpose 
toward man. It is enough for him that sucH IS THE WILL OF 
Gop. 

If, then, we constantly meet with mysteries in Nature, must 
we not expect to discover the same characteristic mystery in the 
revelation made by Nature’s God to man? Would it not be a 
presumption against the Bible, if while in the book of Nature we 
read much that is mysterious, the Book of Inspiration were en- 
tirely fathomable? God, by revealing himself in mysteries, has 
placed the stamp of Divinity upon the Scriptures and left room 
for the humble exercise of faith in those who receive them. Nor is 
this without purpose. As each generation, enriched by discovery 
and cultivation, applys the plummet of mental power to the 
revelation of Divine Truth, still greater depths will open be- 
neath, unfathomable. As succeeding ages look with keener 
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vision upon the Book of Truth, still unscaled heights and un- 
measured lengths and breadths will open up to view. And 
when the souls of the redeemed, with new and noble powers, 
have scrutiriized for thousands of years, the vast designs and 
deep-laid plans of Deity, and shall have expanded in knowledge 
and power beyond human conception, they will have learned but 
the Alphabet of God. The mysteries that so perplex us now, | 
will be the propositions to be solved in that state, where our minds 
shall be freed from these cumbersome organs of clay, and expa- 
tiate in freedom, and untiring activity forever. 

The mysteries of the Bible are not only objects of faith, but 
are in a high degree practical. A mystery may be apprehended 
and in some respects understood, although it cannot be perfectly 
comprehended. It may be better understood than that which is 
not mysterious. Con,pare the eye and the telescope. A child 
will understand the properties and uses of the former, while it 
knows nothing of the latter. The eye is a mystery—the tele- 
scope is not. It was made by man, and wherever the mind of 
man has gone it can go again. As the child grows, the telescope 
will be understood, its lenses, its proportions, its uses will all be 
known ; he may even imitate its workmanship and produce its 
likeness. But the eye will be to him a mystery still, and he can 
know no more in what consists its connection with the mind, or 
how the phenomena of vision occur, than when a child. Nor 
does the eye present to him any less skill in its construction, 
and adaptedness to its end, or give him any less confidence in its 
functions, because it is a mystery! Just so it is with the Bible. 
Its mysteriousness affects not its power, its effect, or its value. 

The Trinity is a mystery. But is God the less our Father, 
the Son our Saviour, the Spirit our Comforter, because the three 
are one? Or is our faith to stumble because we cannot under- 
stand? Reason teaches us to believe what we cannot under- 
stand. Who can tell the process by which heat and cold are 
produced? and yet who believes not that these phenomena occur ? 
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Who disbelieves that man is one being, because he possesses two 
natures, distinct, though made dependent upon each other; or 
that water is a single clement because it exists in the various 
forms of liquid, vapor, ice, and snow ? 

Why should we doubt the operations of the Holy Spirit, de- 
cause their source is unseen and mysterious? Doth not the 
“wind blow where it listeth and we hear the sound thereof, but 
cannot tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth?”’ Yet who 
will deny its effects or existence? Why should we doubt the 
resurrection of the dead? Does not the principle of life lie 
hidden in the dormant egg and grain, and then spring forth in 
new vigor, and animating new forms? And who disbelieves the 
growth of the grain, or the reproduction of the bird? Why 
should we doubt the glorification of the believer: doth not the 
unsightly worm make its own grave in Autumn, and burst forth 
in the Summer seen in a new and beautiful form ? 

There is no paradox in the Bible so difficult as that man is a 
free moral agent, and that his destiny is nevertheless fixed. It 
indeed contains a mystery, but no contradiction. This is the 
test by which we may decide between what is mysterious and 
what is simply marvellous and untrue. The two propositions 
separately established cannot conflict with each other. The 
Chemist may neutralize a poison by adding a new ingredient, 
so truth will destroy falsehood. But truth combined with truth 
will not involve a contradiction any more than one ray of light 
combining with another, can quench it. That man is free, bis 
own consciousness testifies, than which reason owns no higher 
deponent. That his destiny is in the hands of a supreme, 
omniscient sovereign, is taught by the universal sense of the 
race, and by inspiration, and is involved in the attributes of 
God. Why the consultation of auguries, the inspection of the 
entrails of the sacrificed victim, or the flight of birds, unless it 
be that men knew their destiny, mapped out by Deity, and 
sought of him the way-marks? But how can it be that amid 
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so much confusion, so much apparently accidental, man can ful- 
fil a destiny prescribed? There is no such thing as chance, and 
God brings order out of confusion. 

There is a law beyond our discovery, that governs all that we 
call chance. We cannot see far enough to gather in all the 
moral phenomena, and therefore cannot attempt this lofty gen- 
eralization. We look at events as individuals, not in their con- 
nections as the eye of omniscience sees them. Just as we look 
over a landscape as the mists of morning rise, and see here and 
there a solitary object, but the grand combination of beauty and 
sublimity is unseen. When the clouds have passed away, we 
then behold the glorious prospect in its unity and grandeur. 

That there is a law amid apparent confusion, is illustrated in 
Nature. The ocean is our image of confusion and accident. Go 
stand by the shore and see its waves dash wildly and irregularly 
upon the beach. What fitter picture of ungoverned chance can 
be found! Yet all along that extended strand tlose unguided 
waves have laid a smooth mosaic of pebbles that no artist could 
rival. Just so will order, complete and unforseen by us, come 
out of the Providences that seem so aimless, so trying to our 
faith. And as each pebble is cast along the shore, until it drops 
into the niche for which it is adapted, so will these providences, 
seemingly so devoid of order, and often contrary to his desires, 
bring man to the fulfilment of his destiny. “ 
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Eritor’s Gable. 


Dear Reaper, 

Ir has become our lot to drive the steed, which so many 
have attempted. Some have succeeded well, and have so cooled down his 
ardor, as to be able to guide and turn him where they wished. While the 
puny arms of others, have proved too feeble to hold his heavy head in check, 
and he has either plunged, at a furious rate, down some rugged and unbeaten 
pathway, jolting them until they became breathless ; or hurled them into an 
unfathonable mine. Needful thorefore, is the timidity which most young 
riders express, and the apologies they offer, lest they appear awkward in 
horsemanship, when for the first time, they attempt to mount or drive this 
fiery animal. We once knew a youth, who having a great conception of his 
own abilities, thought himself fully competent to manage this steed, and 
hearing an Editor complain, one day steped up, and exclaimed—What ! Can’t 
you ride? What do you call your hoss? Pegasus, eh! Well, look here, 
just give me them ere reins, and whip, and let me have a chance, will you? 
The Editor consented, and the precocious lad mounted. The steed at once, 
feeling something soft and light, and seeing something green upon his back, 
began to rear and pitch, at a furious rate, his eye flashed fire; he shook his 
head and mane, stretched his wide red nostrils; snorted, and bounded off 
like an arrow. In vain the youth cried “Stop him!” “Stop him!” for with one 
hand on the crupper, and the other on the pummel of the saddle ; the bottoms 
of his pants above his knees, and his head rapidly leaving his hat, he quickly 
made his exit, amid the shouts and ridicule of the speetators. Let us then 
have a care before we mount the noble horse, let us see that the bit is strong, 

the girth tight, and all thin= <2 order 
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Shall we here give a minute description, of this steed and his trappings, of 
the ease or uncomfortableness of the saddle, and such like, as most of those 
who have preceded us in this department, have done? No! we think not. 
Every one must have heard enough by this time at least, of how the Editor is 
situated, of his easy chair, of his desk covered with a graceful profusion of papers, 
of the manner in which he is treated, of his assumed dignity, and such things: 
Let us then mount this steed Pegasus, with the audacity to omit these hereto- 
fore considered necessary descriptions, and if, indeed, we are mistaken, and 
these things be absolutely necessary, (as from their universal usage we are 
led to infer), then we shall pay most dearly for our impudent impudence and 
probably fall a victim to it. But at all events, we will try it; and with the 
daring of Esther when approaching the King, we will exclaim, “and if we perish, 
) we perish.” Here, we need harbor no fear, that our steed will take fright 
from the entrance of any devil, they never appear in this country Elysium. No! 
‘We had better be careful that he does not frighten at the numerous locomo- 

tives that pass so near us. 

But now, dear reader, suppose us mounted, whither shall we turn, that we 
may ride pleasantly? Shall we again travel over those worn out turnpikes of 
cutes? No! They are mostly very rough, and often highly tolled. A few 
roods on them will suffice. Wise men tell us, that punish men have their full 
share of punishment. Solomon never advised the manufacture of cutes. No! 

\ you sage of the wise, they cannot be charged to you: but rather to that infa- 
mous, cuss’d Tom of the Nassau Lit. But we must leave this road immediate- 
ly, or our readers will be troubled by quite acute sensation. Let us inquire 
how affairs at College ure flourishing; not with the intent of discussing the 
respective merits and habits of Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors ; but sim- 
ply to gain an insight into all things in general and somethings in particular. 

Now we will not pretend to mention, all the familiar faces we mect at 
morning prayers, whenever it is our happy lot to be present; even to enume- 
rate all those poor fellows who are praying for sneeches, would be a difficult 
task, and one quite unworthy of the object we have in view. But, witk the 
hope of giving some idea, of at least, a large class of students, we will endeay- 
or to describe a few scenes which have fallen beneath our own observation. 
Proceeding quietly on our usual course, from our country residence to town, 
the other day, we over heard two fellows talking in an unusually loud ‘tone. 
Upon closer scrutiny, we discovered them to be friends and immediately 
approached to ascertain if possible, the cause of dispute. It appears that 
one had become the victim of misplaced confidence, and was remonstrating with 
the other, who indignant at such an imputation, thought nothing could settle 
the affair, but pistols and coffee. Their conversation, at the time of our 
approach, ran chiefly as follows: “So then you accuse me, of breaking my 
promise, do you?” “I do,” laconically replied the other. “Then sir, I chal- 
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lenge you to fight me, with my den-ger-ous pistols to morrow at four o'clock 
precisely.” “I will” replied his opponent, “provided you will promise to 
arouse me, at that hour.” This}remarkitended somewhatjto turn the matter 
to ridicnle, and with our timely interference, the challenge was reduced to a 
buck-wheat-cake match, at breakfast on the following morning. Things 
being amicably arranged, we joined company and proceded to the Campus 
gate, where we heard and saw a crowd of K. N’s., composed of every class 
and description of students, angrily discussing the election, with a party who 
knew even less. Their disputes becoming warm, and the weather being cold, 
we resolved to adjourn to more comfortable quarters, and on motion of one of 
the above mentioned duelists, we repaired to his room. Here we were follow- 
ed by a fresh friend, whose eager eye had caught sight of some cigars, in the 
pocket of one of the party. In a few moments we were all comfortably seated 
around a blazing fire, and the cigars having been produced and distributed, 
all began to manifest their pleasure by a loquacious disposition, more espe- 
cially our young Freshman Friend. “That’s a grand fire,’ remarked one. 
“That’s so,” rejoined another, “I do like to see a good old fashioned wood fire; 
by the by, what do you intend to burn, wood or coal, this winter?” “Well 
I don’t know, I like coal on some accounts, but I rather think on the whole, 
I prefer wood; I shall have to get a cord of good oak or hickory before 
long. Hickory I reckon is the best, but it comes at a dollar a cord, more 
than oak.” 

Hitherto our Fresh. friend had remained quietly puffing his cigar, until tho 
end became a living mass of fire; buat now taking it from his mouth, he began 
rapidly to say (for be it remembered, such men are equally well posted, on all 
such subjects)—“ Yes, sir-ee ! Hickory does make a Lustin’ fire—and so does 
oak ; now, if you'll take my advice, get a good lot of fine old black-oak, for I 
know from experience, that burns better than anything else.” And here, he 
made the most expressive gesture we have ever witnessed, for having stopped 
to puff his cigar, and by mistake placing the wrong end in his mouth, he be- 
gan to spit and splutter fire, like a voleano; which gave impression to his 
speech, and amusement to the company. Hardly had the laughter of this joke 
subsided, when in stepped a wide-awake little fellow, noted for his laughable 
and witty expression,—“ Why is a horse like an oyster?” was his first query; 
and seeing no one present could explain the similitude, he quickly added, 
“ because neither can climb a tree.” “Shaw! you didn’t give a fellowtime,” 
exclaimed the Freshman, who positively affirmed that he saw the resemblance. 
“T didn’t,eh? Well, I'll give you one now then, though I guess it’s a little 
above your understanding, and plenty of time to think of it, too.” So he 
immediately put a question, whose object was just the reverse of the former, 
being one to discover the dissimilitude of two objects, which was—“ What is 
the difference between Pierre Soule and our Professor of Astronomy?” The 
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company here preserved a dignified silence, and the Freshman sczutched his 
head in vain, for a long time, at length he confessed his inability to point out 
wherein they differed, and demanded the answer, at which our hero, rejoicing 
that he had puzzled the Freshman, replied—“ Why, one is a Fitisvsrer, and 
the other is a Syttasuster.” The Freshman declared it “a good thing,” saw 
the point, and laughed heartily. At this period the door opened, and a wel 
known red nose madeits appearance, it wag soon followed by its owner, who 
not only interrupted the pleasant conversation, but bored the company for a 
long time, with « recital of his own daring deeds. But he was happily cut 
short by the dinner bell, and all were invited to partake of a frugal meal. 
During the repast a tall, hungry Sophomore, observing how scantily his neigh- 
bor’s plate was filled, in comparison with his own, anxiously enquired if he 
was dieting. “Oh, no!” replied his friend, “Iam. plentifully helped, for I 
have no inclination to die eating.” 

Such, for the most part, compose the students of a College,—cute-makers, 
laughable fellows, neutrals, and mutes. And such are the scenes we see day 
after day occurring. Life is compared to a checker-board, and at position of 
it will better stand the comparison than that of collegiate. It has its success- 
ive changes from dark to light. It is interwoven with scenes of pleasure, 
and pain, of labor and ease, of mirth and sadness. 

Look upon it now, in what light you may; despise it, if you will—yet the 
day will come, when you will willingly give all you possess, but to share its 
past happiness. Yes! Seniors who now rejoice on leaving, and Freshmen 
who murmur against, and long for the time when you shall leave—the 
time shall be, when you will wish yourselves again amidst these classic shades. 
Perhaps you think differently now; but wait!—natil you have grown sick of 
toil and trouble—wait!—until fatigued and breathless, you wish but for » 
moment’s respite from the great battle of life—then will you realize the truth, 
aad sigh for the happy days of old Nassau. 

But we must close. We dislike long cditorials. We are not conceited 
enough to suppose that our Taste should occupy nearly half the Magazine. 
Moreover, this writing of such long Epvitoriats, will establish a dangerous pre- 


cedent. So, trusting you will pardon our many blemishes, we subscribe our- 


selves, THE EDITOR. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We would return our most heartfelt thanks for the willingness with which 
they have executed, as well as the punctuality with which they have delivered 
their important services. The piece entitled “ Boquet,” by Tadal, we deemed 
altogether too flowery, as well as leafy, for pulication. 





EXCHANGES.—We have received the * Yule Lit.,” the “ Georgia Univer- 
sity Mag.,” the “Marietta Col. Mag.,” the “Amherst Col. Mag.,” and the 
“ Erskine Collegiate Recorder,” for July. 
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